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The ABC of Bee Culture. 


Probably no other bee-book in any language has had the immense sale the A B C of Bee Culture has enjoyed. The last edition, bringin 
its sales up to 100,000, is just from the press; and so rapid are the sales that frequently editions have been exhausted before the new ones cou! 
be taken from the press. Of the last 3 or 4 editions, so great has been the demand that anywhere from 1500 to 2000 copies have been ordere 
before these editions were even off the press. The secret of its large sales may be in part explained by the testimonial below. 

It contains over 500 double-column octavo pages, bound in cloth, half morocco, or full leather, to suit the taste of the purchaser. It i 
not an A B C in the sense that it is written for beginners only, but an exhaustive cyclopedia for the veteran as well, covering every subject re 
lating to the practical management of bees. Its rapid sales have made it necessary to revise it at least once in two years, and sometimes oftener 
Neither time nor money is spared to bring it clear up to date in every department of our rapidly advancing pursuit; and so extensive have beer 
the changes that many of our customers get a new copy as fast as each new edition is issued. 

The whole work was originally set up in standing type, so that it is very easy to add new matter or change old, blending the whole int 
one complete treatise. The latest edition, that for 1905, was revised and rewritten after the reviser had traveled some 10,000 miles among bee 

eepers in various parts of the United States to study the methods and practices in vogue among the most successful honey-producers. Photo: 
were taken by him and the major part of all the material gathered has been incorporated in this volume. The articles are prepared in such a 
way that they fit every locality in the United States. The subject of Swarming, for instance, has been modified to fit the peculiar conditions as 
they exist in Texas, California, and the far West, as well as in the Eastern and Central States of the North. The chapter on Wintering now 
applies to every locality in the country. Then there is a special article on ‘‘ Location ’’, and its bearing upon methods and practices in differen: 
parts of the United States. Besides the methods of management of the bees themselves, the general subject of preparing the crop for market 
and selling the same is exhaustively considered in its various phases. 

Some of the new subjects that have been incorporated in the new edition are the following: Beginning with Bees; Bees as a Nuisance 
Bees, Stingless; Bellflower; Black Brood; Foul Brood; Canada Thistle; Candied Honey; Encalyptus; Gloves for handling Bees; Guajilla; Log 
wood; Marigold; Orange-blossom Honey ; Organizations of Bee-Keepers; Overstocking; Profits in Bees; Queen-Rearing; besides a large number 
of changes, more or less extensive, important ones, too, in nearly all of the older subjects. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


The book was originally written by A. I. Root, who, as far back as 1877, saw the need of a work of this kind. There are still quite a num 
ber of the articles remaining written by himself; but ill-health, together with interest in other things, made it necessary for him to drop the 
work he had so grandly started. The general work of revision and keeping the book up to the times has devolved on his son, E. R. Root, who 
has probably written two-thirds of the work as it now stands. 


The Need of Bee-Literature. 


BY G. C. GREINER, 














pletely, from the first rudimentary princi- 
ples to the most scientific observations 
and discoveries of the present day, thus 
making its perusal interesting as well as 
instructive to the readers of all classes. 


Under the impression of a little over- 
rated self-estimation we are sometimes in- 
clined to think that we know all that a 
text-book of this kind contains, or at least 
all that is of any importance to the suc- 
cessful management of our business. This 
isan illusion. We may by years of expe- 
rience and study become experts in cer- 
tain lines, but we are not above improve- 
ment and progress. There are many good 
hints found in the “‘A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture’’ which, if heeded and applied to 
practical use, would benefit any bee- 
keeper in a more or less degree. 

On the other side, I can not say that I 
agree in every particular with the writers 
of the book, and this is only natural con- 
sequence. During so many years of toil 
and labor we form certain habits, become 
accustomed to certain ways and appli- 
ances, that it would be a great hindrance 
to break off and follow somebody else’s 
instructions. But in my opinion, if the 
beginner would take the ‘‘A BC of Bee 
Culture’ for his guide, and follow its di- 
rections to the letter, his way to success 
would be open. 

In closing this little sketch I would not 
miss mentioning one more fact. The book 
is profusely illustrated; every department 
has its share of descriptive illustrations, 
and the scenic representations at the front 
and in the back part are exceptionally fine. 
It is a pleasure to look them over. 

La Salle, N. Y. 


During the 30 years of my bee-keeping 
I have been a constant reader of at least 
one bee-periodical ; at times two, and even 
three, have been my regular visitors. I 
always supposed that by keeping in close 
touch with the writings of our most prom- 
inent experts, any bee-keeper would be 
enabled to keep up with thetimes. This 
is one reason why I never, until recently, 
owned one of our standard text-books on 
bee-culture. Accidentally, for that is all 
the reason I can assign for it, I ordered a 
short time agoacopy ofthe “ABC of 
Bee Culture ’’, and I must confess I was 
surprised in more than one way. 

When I opened the package I was fa- 
vorably impressed with its outward ap- 
pearance. Neat and tasty in its general 
make-up, it would be a desirable addition 
to the most scrupulously selected library, 
especially as its contents are in harmony 
(as I afterwards found) with the outside. 

The next pleasing feature was the point 
of expense. Comparing the size of the 
book, its workmanship and the amount of 
reading matter it contains with the price, 
it is well worth the money the publishers 
ask for it; itis within the reach of any 
moderately-stocked-up pocket-book. 

But its contents struck my fancy more 
than anything else. The way it is written 

encyclopedia style—makes it an index 
by itself, so that any subject desired can 
be readily found. In looking over its 
pages I find that it is not only an indis- 
pensable guide to the beginner, but it is a 
great help to the veteran of many years’ 
experience. It cuvers the ground com- 





Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.20; in half leather, $1.75; in full leather, $2.00. If 


sent by freight or express, deduct 20 cents from any of the above prices. 
For sale by all dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies, also by all publishers of bee-jour- 
nals, and many agricultural and other periodicals ; also by book-stores and others. 








THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


NW. H8.—Gleanings in Bee Culture one year and a cloth-bound ‘‘ A B C”’, postpaid, for $2.00. FrRENcH EpITION of the “‘A BC” ready 
about May 1. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
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Young Queens and Afterswarms. 


The Canadian Bee Journal takes this Journal to task 
after this good-natured fashion : 


It is a relief to find that the ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ gets 
“mixed ”’ a little sometimes, too. We were rather amused 


ata statement which appeared in its pages recently, that 


when second swarming is contemplated by a colony, “‘ only 
one’? young queen is allowed to emerge and go with the 
swarm, ‘‘the others being guarded in their cells by the 
workers ’’, to follow in rotation with subsequent swarms. 


like the ‘‘ sting trowel’’ theory of a few yearsago. Our 


——_ ) | 


| 


** foul brood ’’. 
| might do better in England than here. 





Canadian bees certainly do not exercise so much care and | 


forethought. A number of young queens are often found 
in second and afterswarms, which would bean evidence 
that the cells are very poorly guarded, if at all. 


Good Canadian, haven’t you become a little ‘‘ mixed”’ 
in your reading? The paragraph to which you probably 
refer is found on page 500 of the last volume, where it is 
said, ‘‘ If further swarming is contemplated, only one vir- 
gin is allowed to emerge’’. You have evidently read into 
itthis meaning: ‘‘ When an afterswarm issues only one 
virgin is allowed to emerge, and the others are kept in their 
cells t2ll after the swarm has issued’’. Please read again 
what is said, and see if you have any warrant for such an 
interpretation. 

You will not find a word said about queens being 
guarded in their cells after a swarm has issued, nor at any 
other time except when further swarming is contemplated ; 
and you will find more than one queen released when 
further swarming is contemplated, no matter if one or five 
swarms have already issued. You say, ‘‘A number of 
young queens are often found in second and afterswarms’”’ 
To be sure there are, 7/ no further swarming is contem- 
plated; but did you ever see a number of young queens in 
a second swarm, and then a third swarm issue? When you 
put your ear toa hive the evening before a second swarm 
issued, did you ever hear more than one queen piping? 
‘Tut you saw a number of virgins with the swarm the next 
day’’? Ah, yes, but they were not contemplating swarm- 
ins, then; they were actually swarming. 

Whatever Kanuck bees may do, you may rest assured 
th.t the rule with Yankee bees is to allow only one queen to 
be free in a hive so long as further swarming is contem- 
pisted. 


“ : . |} well as the brood. 
The theory is very interesting and beautiful, very much | 








Foul Brood vs. Bee-Pest. 


In the British Bee Journal W. H. Harris urges that the 
name ‘* bee-pest’’ should be given to the disease now called 
W. Woodley wants ‘‘ bee-brood pest ’’. That 
If foul brood were 
the only disease to which bees are subject, or even the most 
severe disease, it might do to give it one of the names men- 
tioned, just as the loose term ‘‘ the plague”’ is sometimes 
used to designate some disease particularly destructive to 
the human family. Butin the course of time England is 
likely to follow the fashion started in this country, where 
among bees there are other diseases that might be called 
pests, at least one of them being rated as more destructive 
than foul brood. 

Mr. Harris thinks ‘“‘foul brood’’ misleading because 
mature bees are liable to be affected by the Bacillus alvei as 
Yet the disease of the brood is the 
prominent thing. Moreover,a name once established has 
a claim to continuance just because of its established usage. 
If a more appropriate name can be given—well; but it will 
hardly be ‘‘ bee-pest ”’ or ‘‘ foul-brood pest ” 





Flour as a Substitute for Pollen. 
F. W. Penberthy says in the Australian Bee-Bulletin : 


**T found only 10 percent of the brood capped when fed 
on flour alone for a month ; the larve thrive all right until 
the third or fourth day from the egg, and then a large per- 
centage disappears before being capped.”’ 

Has anything of this kind been noted by those who 
have used flour or any other substitute for pollen? But are 
there many localities with a whole month of weather fit for 
feeding, and yet no natural pollen yielding ? 





Close Spacing for Worker-Combs. 


A correspondent of the British Bee Journal asks 
whether it is an infallible rule that bees will build only 
worker-comb in frames spaced 1% inches from center to 
center, and thereply is: ‘‘ Quite infallible if done at the 
proper time, viz., when hiving the swarm’”’. 


Can any of 
our readers report experience in this matter ? 








Prices of Hives—Are They Too High? 


The following clipping from the apicultural department 
of The Farmer has been sent to this office by Mr. A. T. 
Dockham, of Todd Co., Minn., with the request for an opin- 
ion thereon : 


QvuEs.— What are bee-keepers to do for hives and bee- -supplies if 
prices remain where they are now! Does the advance in price of 
lumber warrant the present high prices of hives? 

Ans.—Bee-keepers will be compelled to make 


; their own hives. 
Hives may be made by any one 


who understands how to handle tools. 


There is no patent at the present time on any of the standard hives. so 


— 








ee 
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100 
that any one can make them from the material in which his locality 
abounds. At the present prices of honey bee-hives must be cheap. 
Expensive hives and complicated fancy implements are a hindrance 
of apiculture. The system of bee-keeping must be simple, cheap ind 


eflicient. The Department of Agriculture at Washington, in its re- 
port last January, stated that bee-keeping in the United States was 
yielding 100 percent profit annually on its investment. This state- 
ment, and not the advance in price of lumber, caused supply-dealers 
to double their prices. A sort of union or trust sprang up. A few, 
however, have withdrawn and are again quoting supplies nearer what 
they should be. Look up the advertisements of supply-dealers and 
find out where you can do best. 

Part of the foregoing is truth, and a good deal of it is 
error, according to views entertained ‘‘in this locality’’. 
Bee-keepers will not be compelled to make their own hives 
so long as they can buy them for less than they can make 
them. The probability is that the case is very excep- 
tional in which a bee-keeper finds he can make a hive 
cheaper than he can buy one at present prices. If he can, 
of course that is his privilege. If he can make them as 
cheap as he can buy them when making only enough for 
his own use, it follows as the night follows the day that by 
making them on a larger scale he can make them for still 
less, in which case there is no law to prevent his making to 
sell to others. 

But is it true that “‘ hives may be made by any one who 
understands how to handle tools’’? The average carpenter 
or cabinet-maker is generally supposed to understand how 
to handle tools, but give him an order to make a hive, and 
see if it will be satisfactory. Exactness of measurement 
beyond that to which he is accustomed is demanded in the 
making of a hive, an exactness more easily attained where 
expensive machinery is carefully adjusted to cut pieces by 
tine thousand, than where each piece is separately measured 
and cut by hand. 

It is true that no patent stands in the way of making a 
hive that most bee-keepers would prefer. 

The statement that a report emanating from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should cause manufacturers to double 
prices is rather amusing as a specimen of logic. Do the 
supply manufacturers depend upon reports from Washing- 
ton to estimate the profits of bee-keeping ? Could they not 
give those Washingtonians points in the matter ? Suppose, 
however, that the Washington estimate could be relied on 
as absolutely correct, what should be its effect ? Would it 
not bea lowering rather thana raising of many previous 
estimates of profits, and should that not lower rather than 
raise prices ? 

In any case, how much do the profits of bee-keeping in- 
fluence the price of hives? If it should be found that the 
earnings of a woodchopper were 1500 percent of the amount 
invested in his ax, would that at once send the price of axes 
skyward ? 

But is it true that prices have doubled? Will The 
Farmer give a single instance of a case in which any manu- 
factory lists a hive at double the price at which it listed it 
at any previous time ? 

The closing sentence is good advice, although hardly in 
keeping with the first statement. Reading advertisements 
is good business, and the man who watches them closely 
need have little fear but that competition will keep prices 
somewhere within reach. If there is ‘‘a sort of union or 
trust’’,andif it isa fact that ‘‘a few have withdrawn ”’ 
from that union, it seems quite clearthat the union has not 
the power to crush competition, and hence can not be ex- 
pected to hold prices above a somewhat reasonable figure. 

Judging from the way some other editorial opinions 
that have appeared in this Journal have been construed, we 
doubt not that some of our readers will conclude that the 
foregoing opinion is wholly in the interest of the bee-sup- 
ply manufacturer. But we really believe that any bee- 
keeper who has the sense and ability to makea hive as 
good as, and cheaper than, he can buy of the mann- 
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facturer, will go ahead and make it, no matter what «ny 
one says about it. This is stilla free country, we un: ~ 
stand, and there is no law against any bee-keeper mak ng 
all his supplies, if he so desires. Noone is compelled to 
patronize the bee-supply dealers. But we notice that about 
nine-tenths of the bee-keepers of this country seem to be 
glad to patronize them. 

Truly, we don’t believe there are any bee-keepers t/iat 
would want to see all the reliable bee-supply dealers and 
manufacturers shot just yet. They area necessity to the 
best success of bee-keeping in any land. Scarcely any one 
will disagree with us on that, we think. 





Using Strong Language. 


Referring to Editor Root’s expression, ‘‘ A stick claws 
the contents over’’, Editor Abbott upholds it as giving 
strength, saying: 

‘*Claw ’’ means ‘‘ to scrape, scratch or dig with a claw, 
or with the hand as a claw’”’, and “‘stir’? would not bea 
strong enough word in this case. 

If two darkies got into a fight and one “‘clawed”’ the 
other’s eye out, you would not think of saying that the fel- 
low had his eye ‘“‘ stirred’’ out. Stir would be tame. You 
might stir syrup, but you must claw beeswax refuse. 

‘In this locality’’ one would not say an eye was 
stirred out, nor rubbed out, nor coaxed out, nor a whole lot 
of other things, because those words don’t mean the thing 
that was done; more likely it would be said the eye was 
punched or gouged out, because those words convey the 
right idea. 

So we are to understand that ‘‘claw’* means the same 
thing as ‘‘stir’’, only stronger. You stir mush, so long as 
you go slowly, and when you go fast enough you claw it. 
You stir up strife if you get two men to jawing each other; 
if you get them to blows then you claw up strife. The gen. 
eral principle seems to be that when you want to make your 
language stronger, just use another word that doesn’t mean 
what you’re trying to mean ! ’ 








. 
Wiscellaneous 
Views + Stems 
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The Wisconsin Convention held at Madison last 
week was fairly well attended considering the 20-below 
weather. We were present and enjoyed both the conven- 
tion and meeting the good bee-keepers of that cold region. 
The following were the re-elections of officers: President, 
N. E. France; vice-president, Jacob Huffman; secretary, 
Gus Dittmer, of Augusta; and treasurer, Franklin Wilcox. 





Two Indianapolis Bee-Supply Dealers.—Last fal! 
we visited some of the bee-supply manufacturers and deal- 
ers, among. them being Messrs C. M. Scott & Co. and Wal- 
ter S. Pouder, both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

We called on Mr. Scott first, and found him located in 
a very good store filled with a stock of supplies made by the 
G. B. Lewis Co. Mr. Scott also deals in honey, and is 
developing a large trade in it. While we were there he was 
handling considerable honey, as it was just at the begin: 
ning of the honey-dealing season. 

After leaving Mr. Scott’s establishment we looked up 
Walter S. Pouder, who handles the A. I. Root Co’s brand 
of supplies. Mr. Pouder is also a honey-dealer, and has 
lately taken up the manufacture of peanut butter. He has 
all the necessary machinery for making a very fine article, 
and will mail a sample of the butter to any one upon re- 
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cei f6centsin stamps. It is put up and sold in tin cans 
th -h the grocers. Mr. Pouder’s office and store are 
mo sof neatness and order. 

r. Pouderand Mr. Scott are young men, and both are 
by -norable dealing and energetic efforts building upa 
pusivess that will endure, and from which they deserve, 
and doubtless will receive, a good fimancial return. We 


hear lily wish each of them the fullest realization of their 
hig) cst anticipations. 

in the front page are shown these two Indianapolis 
hustlers, with pictures of their store fronts as well. 


Saeeeeeeer 


the Annual Meeting of the Worcester County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held in Worcester, Mass., Jan. 
21. The following officers were elected: President, F. H. 
Drake; vice-president, Burton N. Yates; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. R. Russell, of Worcester. 

Arrangements were made for a banquet to be held Feb. 
24, to be followed by an address by Mr. Arthur C. Miller, of 
Rhode Island. A broad invitation was extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to the Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion. Mr. Miller has been heard before, and the mention of 
his name should be enough todraw a large attendance. We 
understand that Massachusetts bee-keepers are looking 
forward to a prosperous year. 


+ Contributed + 
Special Cirticles 
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Proper Care of Hives and Combs After a 
Winter’s Loss of Bees. 


BY G, C. 





GREINER. 


O select the above heading for the subject of an article 

at this late hour may seem a little out of date, and I 

admit it is, but we have never passed a winter yet with- 
out some losses, light as they may have been, neither can 
we tell what this winter may have in store for us, so that 
the following suggestions may be just in time for next 
spring. 

The unusual heavy loss of bees last winter brought the 
old saying of ‘‘ A blessing in disguise’’ fresh to our minds 
again. It does not requirea great deal of imagination to 
see the benefit of these occasional clean-outs, especially if 
it is the ‘‘other fellow ’’ who lost all his bees and we es- 
caped unharmed. We all know if bees never died, it would 
not be many years before the country would beso over- 
stocked with beesand their products that bee-keeping as 
an occupation to provide a comfortable living would bea 
thing of the past. But Providence and the expert’s experi- 
ence comes to our rescue. The former to cause an unfavor- 
able season for unprotected or improperly prepared colonies 
to survive the winter, and the latter to enable the profes- 
sional bee-keeper, by a better knowledge of the necessary 
requirements for wintering, to escape these heavy losses. 
And this is not all, for even if the experienced bee-keeper 
has met with heavy losses, he sees some points which he 
can turn to his advantage. 

Whatever the number of dead colonies may be when 
spring opens, we have that many hives and sets of combs 
left, and if rightly managed they can soon be stocked up 
again, and the winter’s loss thus replaced. It is the care of 
tnese depopulated hives and combs concerning which I wish 

make a few remarks. 

As soon as we find any colony missing, its hive and 
mbs should have a thorough cleaning out, and the sooner 
iis is done the better. The dampness, decaying bees, and 
ther foul stuff, which we generally find in hives of dead 
lonies, soon spoil a set of combs, or greatly impair their 
ilue; they mold, become befouled, and smell badly ina 
ery short time, and when used later on are so offensive to 
swarm that their use may be the cause of absconding, for 
‘hich we imagine we can assign no reason. 





The best way, and one which requires least handling, is 
to have an empty hive to start with. Set this near the hive 
to be cleaned, either in front or behind, but near enough so 
that a frame can be taken from one and put into the other 
without being obliged to take many steps. Then open the 
hive to be cleaned, take out the first comb, sweep off all 
adhering bees, scrape all brace and burr combs from the 
top-bar and hang in the empty hive. A wing will do the 
former, and a strong-bladed jack-knife ground very blunt 
but sharp is excellent to do the latter. 

After all combs are treated likewise, then the empty 
hive should be thoroughly scraped allover the inside, and 
especially both sides (side and bottom) of the rabbet. A 
hive that has been in use for many years is generally more 
or less covered with chunks of propolis, and a good scraping 
makes itas habitable as a newone. I use square pieces 
of thick glass for this purpose, which I cut myself from 
broken double-glass window-lights. 

The combs should not all be placedin one hive; it is 
better to leave one out and give the rest that much more 
space between them. Close-hanging combs area great in- 
ducement for the wax-miller family to set up house-keeping, 
but they keep very shy of widely-spaced combs. Besides, a 
little more space gives better circulation of air, and keeps 
them purer. Then, to insure free circulation, the full en- 
trance of the hive should be left open, provided with a wire- 
screen to keep out all intruders, and the top of the hive left 
open as much as possible without allowing the bees to have 
access to the combs. 

When the hives and combs have thus been taken care 
of they may then be kept until swarming-time, to be used 
for the increase. But in this casea few points must be 
taken into consideration : 

It requires constant vigilance to keep the combs from 
the ravagesof the worms, for as soon as warmer weather 
approaches they are sure to make their attacks. The seclu- 
sion of the dark hives offers them an excellent opportunity 
to engage in their destructive work, unless the hives are 
frequently examined by the apiarist. If the shop or honey- 
house is provided with sufficient open frame-racks to store 
all surplus combs, they are more easily kept from destruc- 
tion when stored in this way. 

Another point, which should not be overlooked, is the 
fact thai combs exposed to the atmosphere any great length 
of time become stale; the wax seems to lose its flexibility, 
and the bees are more or less inclined to object to their use. 
It is therefore advisable to manage in some way to have 
them occupied again by the bees as soon as possible. 


A good opportunity to use any surplus combs offers 
itself when the colonies are in proper shape and the season 
far enough advanced to begin the spreading of brood. A 
side comb may then be taken out, the brood spread, and one 
of these extra combs inserted, which, if circumstances are 
favorable, will be stocked up with eggs in a very few days. 


I have always found it a good plan to give the combs of 
dead colonies a thorough looking over before using them 
again, and the chance todo this may be considered one of 
the little gains brought about by the winter’s loss. Every 
comb, before it is used as above stated, is first shaved down, 
uncapping fashion, to the thickness of the frame (or less). 
No matter about the honey—if it contains any all the bet- 
ter; if not, the edges of the cells are shaved off just the 
same. But we must remember that it requires a very thin, 
sharp uncapping-knife to trim empty combs. Then the 
comb is exposed to the bees for cleaning out. For this pur- 
pose I always keep a hive or two with two or three extract- 
ing supers each, a little distance from the apiary, filled with 
that many sets of so prepared combs (I use the same frame 
above and below). 

After the combs are all cleaned out I move them to the 
honey-house and replace them with a new supply. In this 
way I always have a lot handy to busy myself with on 
stormy days, or whenever I have any leisure time. 

The next operation is to look them over. If they con- 
tain any drone-comb it is cut out and patched up with 
worker-comb, or, if they are not attached to the bottom- 
bars, a strip is fitted in there to fillthe opening. We know 
from experience that the space between comb and bottom- 
bar is many times a very annoying feature, and if we can, 
by a little fixing up, dispose of these loopholes and catch- 
alls, I think the time of looking them over is well spent. 
But I will say right here, that, try as we may, some colonies 
will not accept our engineering. Instead of finishing the 
work we have laid out for them, they finish it the wrong 
way by gnawing the little strip all out again. Nature’s in- 


stinct—to leave a necessary passage below the combs 
seems to keep the upper hand of them; and this is not 
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strange, for they are laboring under the impression that 
the bottom-bar constitutes the bottom of the hive. In this 
case we have to let them have their own way, and patch up 
again whenever it is convenient. Niagara Co., N. Y. 


4 
Bees, Birds and Fruit in California. 


BY C. W. DAYTON. 


IVE yearsago last July a man came into my honey- 
house, and while I was filling his pail with honey, 
casually remarked with a smile: ‘‘Mr. Williams, up 

there, who owns the big orchard, is badly worked up be- 
cause of the bees working on his apricots, and is making all 
kinds of threats ’”’. 

‘“‘Is that so? I did not know that ’cots were ripe yet,”’ 
I answered. 

‘“*Yes, they are ripening pretty fast. I suppose on 
account of the four or five days of hot weather we have just 
had. I was up there yesterday and got some.”’ 

As he stepped out of the door I remarked, “I guess I 
also will have to go up and hit Mr. Williams for some apri- 
cots some time to-morrow ’’. 

About 10 or 11 o’clock I called on my wife for the largest 
pail in the house, as I was going after some ’cots, and, I 
assure you, it was not slow in forthcoming. 


Near the side of the orchard I inquired of a picker where 
I could find Mr. Williams, and was directed up a road toward 
the middle of the orchard, where I found him and some 50 
or 75 boxes of fruit from which he was sorting out the occa- 
sional mutilated ones which had been mistakenly thrown in. 


‘*Good morning, Mr. Williams. I came upto get a few 
*cots. You seem to be getting an abundant crop of fruit 
this year.”’ 

‘*Good morning, sir; good morning. Yes, we will get a 
good deal of fruitif we succeed in getting it off the trees 
before the bees do.”’ 

‘* Indeed’’, said I, ‘‘it does Jook that way.”’ 

‘*May I inquire your name ? I do not remember having 
seen you, although I am acquainted with nearly all the 
neighbors around here.’’ 

‘*My name is Dayton, but Iam quite commonly known 
as the honey-man, but possibly bee-man would be easiest 
for you to recollect.’’ 

‘* Dayton—Dayton ”’, he repeated ; ‘‘I do not remember 
having heard your name.”’ 

‘“‘Tlive a quarter of a mile below the post-office, and 
own those white hives you may have noticed; and since I 
have more bees than anyone else about here, I suppose 
most of these in your orchard came from my hives.”’ 


**Well—yes ; I believe I do remember the place; and— 
how many apricots did you wish to get, Mr. Dayton ?”’ 

‘*T guess I will take the pail full.”’ 

‘* When he had poured out of one of the boxes of mark- 
etable fruit enough to fill the pail about one-third, I said to 
him, ‘‘ That will do of that kind, Mr. Williams. If it will 
be agreeable to you, I would prefer to fill up the pail with 
those which the birds have pecked ”’. 

‘* Birds !’? he exclaimed. ‘* We have not seen any d7rds 
around, as I know of.”’ 

** Well, Lalways supposed the mutilation of fruit in this 
manner was the work of birds.”’ 

** John—JOuN !”’ called he, to the spokesman of a band 
of five or six Chinamen, ‘“‘ have you seen any birds in the 
orchard ?”’ 

‘* Nope—na, no any.’”’ After a long pause, he added, 
**Yick, yick. Two four, six placee ’’ (meaning nests). ‘‘ Ober 
‘im cook ’ouse. Us eat ’im ‘fore’efix’ ’im wing out. 
Muchee gone’”’, 

After a good laugh by several bystanders had subsided, 
I ventured, ‘If you will listen closely, Mr. Williams, I think 
you can hearachatterof birds in that row of eucalyptus 
along the side of the orchard’’. After listening a moment, 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, I wouldn’t wonder if there were a thousand 
birds up in those trees ”’. 

As he turned around to fill my pail from the box of muti- 
lated apricots, which were lately sorted out, I interrupted 
him with, ‘‘ Mr. Williams, if it would still be as agreeable 
to you, I should prefer to go out and pick the mutilated 
ones from the ground and trees’’. 

‘* He said, *‘ Yes, take your pail and pick up as many as 
you want. We do not consider them as worth anything ”’ 

As I started out, thinking that he might conclude that I 
possessed about as much ‘*tcheek’’ as my bees, I returned, 
‘“That is, from your standpoint; but from my position 





they are worth even more thanthe marketable ones, ar | 
shall be quite as glad to pay for them’”’. 

When I returned and had paid for them, he gave ven! to 
his curiosity by saying: ‘‘If it is a fair question, I sho iq 
like to know the reason why you prefer the mutilated a; /i- 
cots ?’’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Williams, there are several reasons inst: 4 
of one. Had these in my pail not been mutilated you wo: !d 
have picked them for market, partially green, several da ys 
ago. And, again, if the bees had not removed the ferme 't- 
ing portion wherever it occurred,they would now be «n- 
tirely spoiled. Also, they are the largest and sweetest in 
the orchard. As you well know, the earliest and largest 
apricots grow low down on the tree. Their blossoms came 
out earliest, last February, and by the last of March were 
the size of hickory-nuts, while those which are beginning 
to ripen out towards the ends of the limbs could scarcely 
be seen. They did the most of their growing during tiie 
moist weather of winter and spring ; and they grew to thie 
limit, so when hot summer began there was not much else 
todo but hoard up sweetness for the time of ripening. 
Being down in partial shade their skins are tender, while 
those more exposed are thick-skinned and tough, like soggy 
potatoes; while those in the pail are so mealy and tender 
that they can readily be broken intoa bowl of milk, together 
with two slices of bread and one-half pound of granulated 
honey; just makes a meal.”’ 

‘Well, I declare’’, said Mr. Williams, ‘‘I don’t think | 
should kick very hard against a dish like that myself. 
Guess I'll bring out the children to-morrow and have them 
pick a boxof that kind. Those thatI have always taken 
home were out of the market boxes, but our folks did not 
seem to care much for fruit.” 

‘“‘Asto these mutilations which the bees are working 
at, some were mutilated yesterday morning, but more of 
them the morning before, and considerable several days ago. 

‘* Now, most persons think that bees choose the sweet- 
est, but in my experience this is a mistake. Sugar is 
sweeter than honey, and yet they choose the honey. They 
are attracted to fermented juicesin preference to unfer 
mented. Infact,a person can prove this to his satisfac- 
tion by simply walking out amongst these trees. We often 
see a cluster of bees which entirely hides an apricot, and if 
we attempt to examine it it will be found to beso rotten 
that it can not be handled, while the freshly mutilated 
ones on the trees are scarcely noticed by the bees. 


‘‘'Those which were picked into this morning are still 
sweet, but those of yesterday, after being exposed to the 
sun, and then the dew falling on them during the night, are 
now beginning to ferment, and if you should taste of such 
a one you would say that it is gone beyond all hope of re- 
demption. But not so with the bees. When a bee alights 
on a mutilated apricot, or peach, or fig that is still sweet, it 
does so by mistake, and thrusts its tonguein only long 
enough to taste, then runs all over the apricot tosee if there 
is not another opening ; and, if not, it goes to another apri- 
cot, and so on until it finds one of the right flavor, or, sour- 
ness. 

‘*An apricot, or peach, or fig does not ferment all 
through at once, but only at the exposed and ragged 
edges of the mutilation, and if there is not more muti- 
lated fruit than the bees can manage, they will remove 
the fermented portion just about as fast as it forms, so that 
a mutilated apricot will be eatable solong asa remnant 
remains. To maintain that bees bite into fresh fruit while 
there is decaying fruit lying about, is as unreasonable as to 
say that a rooster continued to jump up against a cornstalk 
with the hope of once in awhile knocking a kernel out of 
the ear, when the ground around about was strewn with 
better corn already shelled. 


‘But if you should walk along beneath those trees ove: 
there, Mr. Williams, those birds would become as hushed 
as a flock of quails ; because they may mistrust you had 
come to demand the return of your fruit. Those birds are 
like domestic fowls—they want their breakfast as soon as it 
is light enough to see, and this is some two or three hours 
earlier than any one comes into the orchard to work; and 
besides, it is difficult to see the birds working on fruit, be 
cause they are enough like quails to put out sentinels 
These are the red-breasted fellows which perch on the top 
most twigs and appear to be singing, but, in reality, are 
only chirping to their brothers and sisters which are creep 
ing from branch to branch among the leaves in the denses' 
part of the trees, selecting the tenderest and sweetest apri 
cots. If you get within ten rods they chirp out that a sus 
picious biped is stalking down through the orchard at a: 
unusual time of day, and the birds begin to sneak out sing]) 
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n the far side of the trees and go to the far side of the 
hard or to some secluded place; but the sentinels con- 
1e to chirp on even until you begin to disappear under 

outer branches of the very tree they are perched upon.”’ 

‘‘Well’’, says Mr. Williams, “I will bring out a cot 
| blankets and stop here nights and see what is going on 
he orchard in the early morning.”’ 

I have not seen Mr. W. since, but as he has allowed 
1e bee-keeper to keep an apiary in his orchard through- 
t the past and one other fruit season, it can be pretty 
tainly guessed what his conclusions were. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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Report of the Nebraska State Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held at the State Farm Experiment Station 
building Monday afternoon, Jan. 16, 1905. In the absence 
of the president, E. Whitcomb, who has not misseda ses- 
sion in ten years, the meeting was called to order by the 
vice-president, L. H. Trester. C. E. Lewellyn was chosen 
chairman of the meeting. 

Much interest was shown by all bee-keepers present, 
and many questions were fully discussed in regard to the 
careand handling of bees. The treatment and possible 
cure of foul brood was discussed at some length. Though 
this disease is not found in many apiaries in Nebraska, it is 
the pest of the bee-keeping industry, and all wide-awake 
bee-keepers are ever on the alert to @void its spreading. 

The climatic influence on bees brought forth many 
points of interest. A bee-keeper from California mentioned 
the fact that alfalfa honey in California was almost taste- 
less, while Nebraska alfalfa honey was more delicious in 
flavor. This is probably due to the kind of nectar secreted 
in the flowers in different climates. 

The one question of great importance to the bee-keeper 
was how to produce the most honey with the fewest number 
of bees. This question seemed best settled by resorting to 
artificial swarming, that is, to make it possible fur the bees 
to swarm when the bee-keeper desired, and avoid allowing 
them to swarm when the bees took a notion. Too much 
swarming will dwindle a colony, and when the honey-flow 
is on the colony may be too weak to gather enough honey 
to last them through the winter. During the past season 
the air seemed to be filled with runaway swarms flying in 
many directions. They would lodge under the siding of 
residences, hang in trees, on bushes, go into old boxes, and 
often in hives that were set to catch these stray swarms. 
This not only shows the prolific inclination of the busy 
bee, but the neglect of the bee-keeper in allowing his new 
swarms to escape and be gathered up by others, or to be 
wasted by taking quarters where they will be of no profit 
to any one. 

The industry of bee-keeping is only in its infancy in 
Nebraska, The past year has been the most prosperous in 
the history of bee-keeping in the State. The display made 
at the State Fair last year wasa sample of the products, 
and many were surprised at the fine display of both quan- 
tity and quality. The growth of thisindustry is noticeable, 
and, notwithstanding the abundant crop, honey is still held 
at a fair price; the demand for it is growing each year, and 
the bee-keeper is inspired to put forth another effort and 
produce a supply equal to the demand. 

The meeting, on the whole, was full of interest, and 
many new members were taken into the Association. Bee- 
<eepers throughout the State would profit by making a 

reat effort to attend these meetings,as subjects are dis- 
ussed which will help them as no other means can. 


At the close of the discussion the following officers were 

elected forthe coming year: President, C. E. Lewellyn ; 

ice-president, L. O. Westcott; secretary and treasurer, 
liss Lillian E. Trester, of Lincoln. 

Next year the Association expects to have a honey ex- 
ibit, and all bee-keepers of the State are expected to bring 
ymething of interest to the meeting at that time. 

Through the columns of the American Bee Journal we 
‘ish to tell the bee-keepers that they are missing something 








when they fail to meet the brother bee-keepers and enter 
into the discussions brought out in these meetings. If you 
are not already a member of the Nebraska Association, 
write to the secretary at once, and enroll yourself either as 
a yearly or life member, and then plan to be present at the 
annual meeting next year, both to receive and give help. 
LILLIAN E. TRESTER, Sec. 
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Conducted by Emma M. WiLson, Marengo, Ill. 








Feeding Bees in an Observatory Hive. 


On page 40 is an inquiry by ‘‘ New Jersey,” in regard 
to feeding bees in an observation hive, and I am moved to 
give my method, which has proved very successful. 

Get or make a small box 4 or 5 inches square, and about 
2 inches deep, with movable cover. Cut a round hole in the 
cover of asize to take in a pint Mason jar inverted, on the 
principle of the Boardman feeder. Borea ‘s-inch hole in 
the end of the hive, which is in the room, half an inch from 
the bottom. Bore the same size hole in one side of the box, 
then match the holes together and screw the box to the hive. 
Of course one must either have a special cap for the can, or 
else break out the porcelain lining and punch holes in an 
ordinary cover, or you can put a small saucer in the box and 
feed in that. ELLA C. SHEPARD. 

Middlesex Co., Mass. 


EE -- - 


Busy, but Storing Nothing—Other Difficulties. 


I have had a few colonies of bees for five years now, 
and have tried to do my best for them, from no experience 
and with only the guidance of books. MaylI tell you just 
what I did this year, and will you criticise ? 

First, I have only alfalfa, fruit-blossoms and honey- 
locust for them. ‘There may be a few wild flowers, but 
nothing in any quantity. We have a good deal of hard, 
south wind in the spring and summer, and the mercury 
goes to 110 degrees sometimes, but for three months usually 
above 95 degrees at midday. When I started with the bees 
I was told that the wind would be a serious difficulty, so I 
have put the hives on the north side of a high mulberry 
hedge, so that they are well shaded and protected from 
wind. Another hedge, 50 or 60 feet north, protects them 
from north winds in winter, and I leave them there all win- 
ter. So farasIcan judge they have always wintered very 
well. 

For the season of 1904, this is their history: I reduced 
to two colonies in the fall of 1903. April 1 I took out the 
winter packing. They seemed vigorous and busy. I had 
in May two swarms from each colony, all nicely settled in 
the hives with full frames of comb, mostly empty. Alfalfa 
blooms, and the first crop is ready to cut usually by May 15 
or 20. All went well, alfalfa blooming freely, never more 
so, | think. The bees seemed busy, andI looked for much 
honey. They continued all summer to seem busy. The 
largest, strongest colony, to my surprise, swarmed in July. 
I looked through the hives about once in two weeks, and all 
was well, as far asI could tell—plenty of brood and bees, 
but almost no honey. The three latest swarms stored none 
at all; the two early in June should have done so, I thought. 
I took off in all about 100 pounds of honey, almost none of 
it first-class. I have no method of manipulation except to 
try to keep them supplied with queens, and to feed in the 
fallif there seems to be the least chance of shortage; in 
fact, I have always fed some. The two queens for the 
original colonies were boughtin July, 1903, and the young 
queens are their offspring. I bought leather-colored Ital- 
ians, and they looked like fine ones. I had to feed strongly 
last fall; the hives were very light. What do you think 
could have been the cause? One year! had 200 pounds of 
comb honey from one colony—a swarm of May 15, a double 
swarm, I think. ‘That is, two that looked like separate 
swarms alighted on the same tree. I gave them two hives, 
but;they all went into one. 

I shall be very much obliged for any criticism and sug- 
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gestion. I take the American Bee Journal, and have the 
‘*‘ A BC of Bee-Culture ’’ and the Langstroth book ; the lit- 
tle ‘Amateur Bee-Keeper’’, and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s book by Mr. Benton. I am very much interested, 
especially as I am the pioneer in this neighborhood. But I 
don’t feel justified in enlarging until I can manage better. 
Of the five years when I have had from 2 to 12 hives, I 
have never had an altogether successful year. The year | 
spoke of as having so much from one colony, I had only 250 
pounds from the 4 other colonies. 

I notice in some of the pictures that the hives are set 
two together, and then a space, usually very small. What 
is the reason for that arrangement? How often should one 
look through the hives in the working season, after the 
swarming-time? I have a good deal of annoyance with 
propolis, where the bees work slowly. Is that usually the 
case ? 

My hives are the dovetailed 8-frame, 6 inches off the 
ground. I have never known of any suggestion of moths 
or foul brood here. 

With queens of the age of mine, would you destroy 
them this spring, or use them the coming season—the two 
originals of July, 1903, I mean ? 

Clark Co., Kan. (Miss) HELEN PERRY. 

Sometimes bees seem busy—indeed, are busy—when 
they are not getting a bit of surplus. There are times 
when, for some hidden reason, little or no nectar is to be 
had, although flowers are plentiful. There may be enough 
nectar to keep the bees a-field, but it is all used up for 
brood-rearing. 

There was nothing very unusual about that strong col- 
ony swarming in July. They were strong in brood and 
bees, and with just a little more nectar coming in than was 
needed for daily use, bees are as likely to swarm as when it 
comes in aflood. That very strong colony could be storing 
at least a little when the weaker ones were living from hand 
to mouth. 

It looks a little discouraging that you have not had 
what you consider an altogether successful year, but there’s 
that crop of 200 pounds from one colony which many would 
envy you. The other 4 colonies giving a total of 250 pounds 
could not be called so very unsuccessful. From the whole 5 
colonies you had an average of 90 pounds. Do you call that 
very bad ? 

As you gain experience you will no doubt be able to 
avoid weak colonies, and to bring up all so as to come 
nearer an average of what your exceptionally strong colo- 
nies do now. 

Setting hives in pairs,as you speak of, saves room. 
Suppose you place your hives singly, 6 feet apart from cen- 
ter to center; youcan just as well puta pair where each 
single hive stands, for the bees will not make the mistake 
of goinginto the wrong hive of a pair. Then it’s some- 
times convenient, when opening a hive, to have the other 
hive to set things on. 

After the swarming is over there is usually no need to 
go through a colony at all except to see that it has a laying 
queen. 

Yes, bees bring in more propolis when honey comes in 
slowly, especially late in the season. 

If those two 1903 queens are doing good work, better let 
them alone. 








Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey- 
pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short article on ‘“‘ Honey as 
Food’’, written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last part is devoted to 
** Honey-Cooking Recipes ”’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey ”’. 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. The 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey 
the more honey they will buy. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 
copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25: 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; 
or 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed /ree at the 
bottom of the front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Some Facts About Honey and Bees.—This is the 
subject of an article written by Mr. J. E. Johnson, and pub- 
lished on pages 581-82 of the American Bee Journal for 
Aug. 25, 1904. We have republished it in 4-page leaflet 
form for general distribution, and furnish it, postpaid, at 
35 cents per 100 copies. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 
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The * Old Reliable ” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 











BABY NUCLEI AND QUEEN-BREEDERS. 


My idea, Mr. Pharr, was that queens reared in the baby nucleus 
were never better, but usually a trifle poorer, than those reared in old 
established ways. Grant that much, and that I was thinking not at 
all of queen-breeders, but only of queen-users, and it is easy to see 
how I came to say that our craft would be better off with the inven 
tion suppressed. "TI can see that it may increase somewhat the ey 
of the Southern queen-breeder—and it looks like I was wrong in ru 
ing him outside the phrase ‘‘ our craft”’. Page 843. 


FONEY CANDY FOR WINTER FOOD. 


‘‘Important if true’ are the facts about bee-candy which E. L 
Bussey gives on page 843. Half sugar and half comb honey (so as to 
get the wax) makes a pliable and tip-top winter candy; while half 
sugar and half extracted makes a hard article. 


SAINFOIN’S UPS AND DOWNS. 


So sainfoin has stood three Wisconsin winters, and bees visit it 
eagerly. Two improbables. (Good. Sainfoin seems to be a football ; 
a few weeks ago it was badly down, and now itisup. Page 846. 


DEFINITION OF HONEY. 


Natural and proper to agitate for a precise definition of honey, but 
the difficulties in the way are great. The most rigid definition prac- 
ticable will let in some honeys that are entirely unfit to eat. The 
moment we exclude anything the bees gather from natural sources 
we are confronted with large quantities of a fairly edible substance 
that is partly honey and partly not honey. Alsoa large fraction of 
the crop in most apiaries—the bee-man himself doesn’t know whether 
it’s honey or not. As to mean flavored stuff of bark-louse origin, or 
from half-decayed fruits, *twere much better to call it honey and shut 
it out of market than to call it something else and permit it to kill off 
customers under its own proper name. Page 851. 


GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING OF HONEY. 


A person must be hard to please if not pleased with the offer of 
government aid in advertising honey coming through Prof. Benton— 
50,000 copies of a good-sized pamphlet for circulation entirely free. 
Page 853. 

HONEY LEAFLETS FOR GENERAL REPRINTING. 

Mr. Woods made a good shot when he warned us about a danger 
in getting up a leaflet or statement to be copied free by local editors. 
Unless very wisely drawn and quite brief it will be cut down before 
printing. And unless very close supervision is exercised the editor 8 
utter lack of bee-lore will play havoc right there. Mere pleasantries, 
and pungencies and wonders will be retained; and the most important 
things of all will turn up missing. And when the editor feels obliged 
to summarize a long paragraph with a sentence, queer mistakes will be 
printed as official truth right from fountain-head. Page 854. 


ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN SISTERS. 


So Illinois and Wisconsin more than balance 39 other States— 
when it comes to furnishing lady members of the Association. Page 856. 


HIVE-ENTRANCES IN OUTDOOR WINTERING. 


Allen Latham inclines to be the apostle of wide entrances for out- 
door wintering—and predicts more losses for bees not so arranged. 
Last winter my conceit was that the colonies with extra-wide en- 
trances suffered quite a bit worse than the others. This time I con- 
tracted all the very wide ones; and some I let be that had grown very 
small by sinking into rotten bottoms. Maybe now I shall dance for 
it. Page 855. 

BUTTER AND HONEY AS A BREAD-DIP. 


The Arab (or anybody else for that matter) might do worse than 
have a warm mixture of butter and honey to dip his bread in. Page 869. 


« DEEP FRAMES FOR EXTRACTING. 


The editorial hits it squarely where it pokes hard at deep frames 
used for extracting. Oft green honey at the bottom of the frame 
when it is rather necessary to extract, and the honey above is ripe and 
all right. I use such frames, and like them, on the whole—and mean 
to keep on using them—but a sorely weak spot was found. Page 869. 


SMOKE BEES LIKE A SENSIBLE!PERSON. 


As you indicate, Mr. Dadant, it serves him right; and his sin finds 
him out—the fellow who is proud of his ability to open hives without 
smoke. The bees do not indeed sting Aim very much; but they are 
needlessly made angry, and sting the neighbors all around. And the 
net result is joint efforts to get the bees moved, when it never would 
have been thought of had he used smoke like a sensible man. Page 807. 
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~ 
Doctor Wiiller's 
Question - Box 
| J 


id Questions either to the oflice of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ii). 




















Prevention of Swarming. 


. Having a few colonies, and very little time to watch for 
irms, if I prepare an empty hive with shade, bee-entrance guard, 
nes and starters, and place it directly in front of and facing the 
e way as the parent colony, but so close up tothe old hive that 

ees will have to pass back and forth through the new hive to the 
.is it likely, when swarming, they would take up their abode in 

e new hive? or would not such a plan be practical? 
2. Not desiring any increase, if in five days after a swarm issues | 
estroy all queen-cells in the parent colony, and place it with a queen 
t iding honey-board on the super of a new hive, will the brood, 
when hatched, unite with the bees in the lower chamber? or would 
not such a plan be practical? OHIO. 


ANSWERs.—1l. The plan has been tried by a good many, but not 
with satisfaction. 

2. It will not do well for comb honey, but may be all right for ex- 
racted. If you destroy the cells five days after swarming it may be 
well to repeat the process after another five days. 





Transferring Bees—White Clover—Overground Cellar. 


1. We have some bees which we got out of a bee-tree. They have 
no honey, and only 3 little piecesof honey-comb. We have fed them 
thus far. They are in a block sawed from the tree. When can | 
transfer them, and how? The hollow in the block is about the size of 
a gallon measure, and we can’t leave them in it if it gets down to zero 
for two or three weeks. 

2. How shall I feed them? Could I put them in a room ? 

3. How many colonies of bees can be kept in one yard? 

4. I want to sow some white clover seed in the spring. 
bloom the first year? 

5. Can I sow it on timothy stubble, or will the ground have to be 
broken ? 

6. What other kinds of plants are good for bees? 
kept bees, but am just buying some. 

7. Next year I want to makea cellaron top the ground. I am 
going to make it with a double wall and fill in between the walls with 
dry sawdust, and make it so it won’t freeze inside. Could I keep bees 
in it the same as they doin an underground cellar through the win- 
ter? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t transfer before fruit-bloom. Your bee- 
book will give you instruction for transferring, although with only 3 
small pieces of comb there will be little more to do than to dump the 
bees down in front of an empty hive and let them run in. 

2. You can put comb honey or candy in close up to the bees. It will 
hardly do to keep the bees in a room, but it will be a fine thing to 
keep them in a dark cellar. 

3. That depends upon the pasturage within a mile or two. In 
most places not more than 75 or 100. 

4. Not enough to count on. 

5. It will grow almost anywhere, and with any kind of preparation. 

6. There are hundreds of honey-plants, but none, perhaps, that 
will pay to sow for honey alone. It might be worth your while to try 
sweet clover, alsike clover, and buckwheat. 

*. It will be all right if you keep it dark and steadily at about 45 
degrees, but it will be easier todo thatif itis at least partly under- 
ground, 


Will it 


I have never 


Winter Transferring—Size of Hive to Make, Etc. 


I started with a lot of box-hive colonies last summer, and have 
‘bout 40 in thecellar. Iam a rural route mail carrier, and work my 
pare time towards getting a supply of good standard-size hives for 

esin the spring. Several of the old hives cost me only 50 cents 
ch, some $3.00, but some are nearly destitute of food. 

1. Would itdo to take some of the box-hive colonies that are in 
uger of starving into a warm room this winter, and transfer them to 
id frame hives, using only the good combs, and contract to the size 
’s will occupy, placing candy between the frames or on top? Or 

ould it cause the bees to be over-excited, filling themselves, and 
en again confined in the cellar without a cleansing flight, to be 
ne filthy and sick? 

2. Will it injure colonies to have the top of their box loose (not 

ed); as, for instance, the dovetailed hive and a flat, loose cover 
cellar ranging from 42 to 48 degrees) ? 

3. Is it any advantage to have hives crowded full of bees in the 

before putting into the cellar? 

!. I got several swarms from friends who wanted to kill them and 

the honey, and after driving them in my forcing-box [| united 

1 in 8-frame hives rich in stores. What would you do to two of 


oO 





these when the bees hang outside of the hive in the cellar, and con- 
tinually make a humming noise as if uncomfortable? The hive, 
bees, and bottom-board weighed 69 pounds when put in Dec. 9. I 
have raised the cover one inch for more ventilation; it helped only 
little. 

5. Do you recommend, when one starts with all new hives, to 
make the brood -body 2 inches deeper (Dadant fashion), with telescopic 
covers? or what hive do you recommend? 

6. Willit pay me, when transferring a number in the spring, to 
use full sheets of foundation instead of the old combs from box-hives? 

7. What are tulip-trees, also called poplar or whitewood! Have 
we any such tulip-trees here in the Mississippi region? (Can it be 
cotton wood-trees !) 

8. If I make my own hive-bodies, what kind of frame would you 
advise me to buy for practical bee-keeping? GruNpy Co., Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. Don’t transfer in winter. Those box-hives, most 
likely, have no bottom; if they have bottoms, pry them off. Turn the 
hives upside down, put candy between or on the combs, and leave 
them upside down as long as in the cellar. When I had box-hives I 
wintered them upside down in the cellar. 

2. Nota bit; unless the entrance is very large it will be all the 
better to be a little open at the top. 

3. I suppose it might be possible to have colonies too strong, but 
there isn’t much danger in that direction. It’s an advantage to have 
them very strong. 

4. If raising the cover an inch quieted the bees a little, raising it 
more ought to help more. Try 2 inches, or even taking the cover off 
entirely. Possibly the cellar may be too close. 

5. I don’t like to advise. It won’t cost you a great deal to try a 
few of the regular size of Langstroth frames and compare them with 
the deeper, and see which is best for you. 

6. Better transfer all the straight worker-combs, unless you allow 
the bees to swarm first (which may be better), in which case you'll 
hive the swarm on full sheets of foundation, and then break up the 
old colony 21 days later. Then it will bea question whether to melt 
all old combs or to save the best. 

7. No, they’re not cottonwood; they have a beautiful blossom 
that looks like a tulip. 

8. Most likely the regular size Langstroth, 17°x9'« ; unless, in- 
deed, you should prefer the deeper frame, as mentioned in Answer 5. 

Don’t you worry about my understanding your questions. If 
being a Scandinavian makes you write so neatly and express yourself 
so clearly, I wish a lot of bee-keepers would turn Scandinavian. 


——————_>-_- o-_ 


Membership in Bee-Keepers’ Organizations. 


{f I unite with a bee-keepers’ association in an adjoining State, 
said association uniting with the National ina body, will I go into 
the National as a member on the same basis as the other members? 

BEE-KEEPER. 

ANSWER.—I don’t know that there is any formulated law upon 
the subject, but the law of custom in such cases rules. No geographi 
cal lines govern strictly the membership of bee-keepers’ societies. A 
bee-keeper may find it convenient to joina State association in an 
adjoining State, and if received as a member he is entitled to the same 
privileges as other members. If for any reason a bee-keeper in Canada 
should elect to unite with a society in the Southern States which 
unites as a body with the National, it is his privilege so to do, and it is 
the privilege of such society to accept him, and he will be accepted as 
a member of the National the same as others. 


Handling Foul-Broody Colonies—The Rietsche Press. 


1. {am a beginner in the bee-business, and my bees had foul 
brood last fall. They are the common black bees, and into all colonies 
that did not show foul brood I put Italian queens last fall. I have 
some of the old foul-broody colonies left yet, and my thought was to 
put them on starters and then on full sheets of foundation in the 
spring, very early; but Isee that you do not think I can do so before 
the honey-flow. 

I have a few colonies of bees that I bought, and would like to 
move them home early in the spring. What can I do to get rid of the 
foul brood and save the beesin the spring? I want to knowif I can 
not shake them on starters before the honey-flow and feed them? Can 
I not rid them of the foul brood in that way, and give the bees to 
other colonies of the Italian race? 

The colonies I wish to move home are free from foul brood. 

2. I want to put in some more Italian queensin the spring. 
Would you advise putting them in before the honey-flow? The earlier 
I can do it the better, on account of the foul brood, I suppose. Those 
I wish to move home are common bees. 

8. If lam carefulin handling the foul brood, can I not save the 
brood-frames that contain such disease, by scraping or boiling them? 

4. Do you know anything about the Rietsche press for making 
foundation ? New YORK. 


ANsSwWERS.—1. It is possible that you might, early in the season, 
feed the bees regularly in such a way as to make it take the place of a 
honey-flow, but it is hardly advisable. Bring those bees home—they'll 
be just as safe as the healthy colonies already there—then treat the 
diseased ones in the honey-flow. Do what you can to avoid having 
any of the diseased colonies robbed, for that’s the special danger. If 
a foul-broody colony becomes queenless or very weak, there is danger 


that the healthy colonies will rob it and carry home the disease. So 
break up any that are in any danger of being robbed, and be very, 
very careful not to expose any of the combs with diseased honey. You 
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2. The earlier the queens are put in, the earlier, of course, will be 
the change to Italians; but it costs more for queens early, and you 
mustn’t count on changing the blood to drive out the disease. 
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speak as if you thought of giving the bees from the diseased colonies 
to the healthy colonies. Don’t do that; they’ll take the disease with 
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GOOD LUCK™> PLANTERS 


0) By N by 4) 8 
ALFALFA CLOVER 


We are headquarters for Alfalfa, the kind yielding 7 t 
acre ; Salzer’s Alsike Clover, hardy as oak, yielding 
magnificent hay per acre. We are the largest growers | 
world of Mammoth Red Clover, of Crimson Clover, of June 
Clover, Timothy and all sorts and varieties of grasses 


TEOSINTE AND BILLION DOLLAR GRASS 

Greatest green food on earth, yields 80 tons per acre, should 
be planted on every farm in America, enormously pre c. 
Billion Dollar Grass yields 7 to 14 tons hay per acre. 


SALZER’S NATIONAL OATS 
Greatest Oats of the century, yielding in forty States fro 
130 to 300 bushels per acre. Every farmer in America « hi 
such yields in 1905. Salzer positively guarantees this 
80 strong, heavily laden stocks from one kernel of seed! 
is the secret of its enormous yield. Straw strong, still, stan 
like a stone wall. Nothing ever seen like it before. 


HOME BUILDER CORN 
So named because 50 acres in 192 produced so enormously 
that the product built a beautiful house. See Salzer’s Catalog. 
It is the earliest, big-eared and heaviest Yellow Dent Corn on 
earth, yielding in Indiana, 157 bushels; in Ohio, 160 bushels; 
in Tenn., 198 bushels, and in Mich., 270 bushels. 


SPELTZ AND MACARONI WHEAT 
Speltz is the greatest cereal food on earth, yielding 80 bushe 
of grain and 4 tons of hay per acre. Macaroni Wheat, dou 
well on all soils, yielding $0 bushels per acre. Hanna Karle} 
for arid, dry soils, yields 75 bushels per acre; and Salz 
eardless Barley, 121 bushels. 


ONION SEED, 60c. A POUND 


Largest stocks of Vegetable Seed. Prices low! 


FOR 10c. IN POSTAGE STAMPS 
and the name of this paper, we will send you a lot of farm 
seed samples, fully worth $10.00, to get a start, together with 
our mammoth 140 page brilliantly illustrated catalog, pau ted 
from nature, alone worth $100.00 to every wide-awake farmer, 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO 


LA CROSSE,WIS. 
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4. Thousands of Rietsche presses are in use in Europe, one r 
son being that so much of the foundation on the market thers 
In this country thereis no trouble about buying pu 
foundation, and although a few years ago a number had machines ‘5 
make foundation, nearly all buy now. It is possible, however, t! 
by using leisure time for it, some would do well to use the Riet« 
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Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 





Low Freight Rates. ... ... 


You are entitled to Special Discounts for Early Orders till April first. 


WALTER 8. POUDER, 








BEE-SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Reports and 
Experiences | 
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Long Confinement in Winter 
Quarters. 

My 85 colonies of bees were in wint 
quarters 155 days, or5 months and 5 days 
without a single flight, the winter of 1903-04 
and all came through the winter except one 
colony. I never lose any sleep over the bees 
wintered out-of-doors, and seldom have an 
loss, while many around here have lost 75 per 
cent and some al: of their bees. After long 
experience I have about decided that if bees 
are properly put away for winter they can 
just curl up and wait till spring comes. At 
least some of my best colonies were hard to 
waken in the spring. Cuas. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, Jan. 17. 





Yields for 1903 and 1904. 


In 1903 I had 3 coloniesin the spring, in- 
creased to 5, and got 700 pounds of comb 
honey, most of it in brood-frames with 1-inch 
starters. 

In 1904 I had 4 colonies in the spring and 
got 300 pounds of honey, 250 pounds of it in 
sections. To-day I have the small number of 
4 colonies and wish I had 25. I will buy more 
if I can get them at a price that is right. | 
am to work on a farm for monthly wages, and 
keep the bees where I worked last year, and 
as soon as wages and bees will permit I shal! 
work a farm for myself. That’s the best kind 
of freedom. 

I can not do without the American Bee 
Journal as a matter of business and pleasure. 
Last year was the first season I was ever a 
subscriber to it, but for 5 years before that | 
was in a family that took it. SoI have had 
more than one year of pleasant reading on the 
subject of bees. ELMER E. PORTER. 

Winnebago Co., Ill., Jan. 16. 


Ventilating Bee-Cellars—City 
Bee-Keeping. 

I noticed in one number of the American 
Bee Journal a lengthy article regarding the 
ventilation of bees in winter quarters. From 
my personal experience I can offer some hints 
that might be interesting to some readers. 

It is perfectly natural for bees to have good 
fresh air. If not furnished to them, you are 
denying Nature, and to deny Nature to so 
great extent is disastrous. 

In a basement or cellar having 50 colonies . 
or more, bring a stove pipe (or smaller, say 
from 3 to 6 inches as the case requires) 
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SHENANDOAH YELLOW 


The corn that has made Shenandoah famous, Has 
outyielded all other varieties of yellow corn wher- 
ever tested A deep grained 100 day yellow corn, 
ripeir September Will outyield, outshell, and outsell any yellow 
corn you ever grew. The world’s husking record, 201 bu. in ten hours, i 
was made in this corn near Shenandoah, Dec. 8, 1903. Send for = 
free catalog, photographs and samples of this and other varieticg of j 
corn. $5.00 worth of seeds free on club orders. Ask about it. 


HENRY FIELD, SEEDSMAN, BOX 50 ,SHENANDOAH, IOWA | 
TH 


EAR SEED CORN MAN , 
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ugh the cellar window, continue it down 
side of the wall and across the cellar bot- 

leaving at every 4 or 5 feet a 2-inch hole 
top in the pipe to deliver fresh air. Then, 
inue a like pipe across the ceiling with 
ill openings like the long pipe, and if con- 
ient,lead it to some chimney or flue, other- 
e run it up on the outside of the building 
eight of 6 feet or more. 

By doing this you will procure perfect cir- 
ition of fresh air. By holding a lighted 
tech at any one of the intake holes in the 
ve, you will nearly extinguish the light by 
draft. 

[It is a small expense to fit up this way. 
e-half the cost of one colony of bees will 

y for the pipe. 

Of course you will get some condensation 
the intake pipe, and water will form, but 
slanting the pipe and leaving a drain it 

will amount to practically nothing. 

The pipe can be preserved by getting two 
uarts of asphaltum, worth say $1.00 per gal- 
on. Make a trough long enough for a length 
f pipe to lay in, and submerge each pipe. 

When this is dry rust will not penetrate. It 
useless to bring in a pipe or leave a window 
pen, thinking you can get an equal distribu- 
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Better 
Fruit 


Don't be satisfied with 

third and second-best. 

Why do many of your 

acquaintances grow suth ¥& 

luscious fruits and berries? 

They have studied and informed them- 
selves—consulted authorities on fruit- 
raising. Let us help you. Send for 
free sample copy of the best fruit 
paper in America. 


URI 

It’s a good paper every month and dur- 
ing 1905 will issue special numbers as 
follows: January, ‘Anniversary Num- 
ber;"’ February, “Spraying; March, 
“Gardening;" April, “Small Fruits.” 
Any one of these will be worth 60c, the 
year'ssubscription. Send 25c and names 
of ten persons interested in fruit-grow- 
ing, and get The Fruit-Grower for a year, 
including these special numbers. Ask 
how to get free “Brother Jonathan” 
m booklets on fruit culture. Eastern 
edition for states east of Ohio. 


THE FRUIT-GROWER CO. 
1106 §. 7th, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


WHITE SWEET GLOVE 


per pound in 50-pound lots. 
M. W. HARRINGTON, 


6A2t WILLIAMSBURG, Iowa. 


FOP QUEENS vouss.re 


JOHN W. PHARR 
Berclair. Tex. 

He will furnish at same prices as last year: 
ested, $1; Untested. 75c; 5 for $3.25; 10 for 
“6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for $45. He 

reeds Goldens, Carniolans and 3-Band Ital- 
ins. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei, and full 
lonies. Prices given on application. Pharr 
1ys the freight, and guarantees satisfaction 
n all Queens. To do justice and judgment is 
ore acceptable with the Lord than sacrifice. 
Prov. 3: 21.) 6Atf 





New SEED for 
sale at 4 cents 








WNante Man 20 to 30 years old capable of 
ataking charge of an apiary of 200 
lonies. Can give employment balance of year 
llecting and soliciting for lumber and coal. 

answering give reference and salary ex- 


ected. TRESTER SUPPLY CO. LINCOLN WEB 


Atf Please mention the Kee Journal. 





Bee-Supplies! 


Discount for Early Orders 


We carry a large stock and 
greatest variety of everything 
needed in the Apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOW- 
EST prices, and prompt ship- 
ments. We wantevery bee- 
keeper to have our Free IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG, and 
read description of Alterna- 


ting Hives, Massie Hives, etc. : 







WRITE AT ONCE FOR CATALOG 


AGENCIES.—Trester Supply Co., Lincoln,Neb.; Shugart & Ouren, Council Biuffs,lowa; 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan.; I ers, Lamar, Colo.; Southwestern Bee Co., 438 


-HM™M 
W. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. KRE CHMER MFG. CO., Red Oak, lowa. 


Plerse mention Bee Journa: when writing 


LOUIS HansSen’s SONS | +. 2urant the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
Carry a complete stock of 


completely than any other published, 
G. B. LEWIS CO.’S 


B-WARB t= 


| Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
Lowest prices and quick service. 


FOR HIS 
Send us your orders and find out. 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Davenport, lowa, 213-215 W. 2d St 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 36A26t 














We SéLL RoorT’s Goops IN MICHIGAN 
et us quote you prices on Sections, Hives. 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
BE. BRancu, WAYNE Co., MICH 








GOOD DISCOUNTS ON EARLY ORDERS 


COMPLETE STOCK OF BEE SUPPLIES--LEWIS CO 'S AT FACTORY PRICES 


MUTH SPECIAL HIVE 22::"22=201 ms 


WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET TO BUY HONEY--SUBMIT PRICE 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


51 WALNUT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Ne 


: QUALITY. 


The low prices quoted by us raised a doubt in the minds of some of our patrons 
as to the quality of our goods. We wish to say most emphatically that our goods 
are of the very best quality that can be employed. They are the equal of any 
offered at higher prices. 

We guarantee you absolute satisfaction. 
we will make it right. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, 


Power Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BLLLOLOELOEL LLU 
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If not entirely satisfied, write us and 
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DITTMER’S FOUNDATIO 


IS THE BEST 
Will tell you why if you will send for FREE CATALOG anp SAMPLES. 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT on FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Working Wex into Foundation for Cash a Specialty. 

E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 

GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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} Poultry w.. 
Bee_SuPPLIEs 


3 
The best of everything for the , 


8. 
{s STANDARI 





poultry and bee-keeper. 


Freight Rates from 
TOLEDO are the Lowest 
oe 
BIG DISCOUNTS FOR 
EARLY ORDERS. 


et 
60-page <P Catalog will be out 
Feb. 1. ager ° your name for one. 


GRIGGS: BROS, 


521 Monroe Street, 


TOLEDO, - OHIO. 
OWwVvVTVvVTVvVVV VV VS 


4A23t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





“SURE RING” TELEPHONE 


Costs le mi than our regular bridg- 
§ ing telephone. but with it you can ring 
the 2Uth telephone On the line with the 
other [8 receivers Off the hooks and get 







party wanted, Send for descriptive 
eireular, also book F- 80illustrating all 
our rural! telephones, ete. Address 
=. nearest office. S$TROMBERG-CARLSON 








TEL. MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, III. 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writino 


Fruitful Trees oot no pric2 











| Millions of Fruit and Forest Trees, Apples, Peaches, 
| Cherries, Grapes and Strawberries, R. Mulberry and 
| Black Locust Seedlings at special prices. Freight pre 
| paid on 810 orders. (iuaranteed to reach you fresh 
|} and bright. Don’t miss our free catalogue. 


GAGE COUNTY NURSERIES 
| Box 646 Beatrice, Neb. 


10 CENTS A YEAR. 


lie MAGAZINE, largest, 





brightest and finest 
ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 
ZINE in the world for 


dt 
Dixie Home ses = 


It is bri rt up- 
to-date. Tells all about Southern Home Life. 
t is full of fine engravings of grand scenery, 
wildings and famous people. Send at once. 
Je a year, postpaid, anywhere in the U. S., Can- 
ada and Mexico. Six years,50c. Or, clubs of 
6 names, 50c; 12 for $1. Send us a.ciub. Money 
back if not delighted. Stamps taken. Cu i 
out. Send to-day. HE DIXIE HOME, 

24A48t No. 75, Birmingham, Alabama. 





BEE-KEEPERS ! { Send me your orders for 
BEE-SUPPLIES for next 
year’s use, and get the discount: Oct.,6 percent; 
Nov., 5 percent; Dec., 4 percent. The above dis- 
count does not apply to honey-packages. Send 
for catalog. W.J.McCarry, Emmetsburg, lowa 














44Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
The ORMAS Incubators [ied 
& Brooders jos} é| 


H ae 
Low 4 price Fully guaranteed, : 
id for free catalogue. 


BANTA MEG. co., LIGONIER, INDIANA, FreeCatalog 


Bees For Sale 


85 colonies, mostly pure Italians, Moore’s 
strain. Allin fine shape and wintering nicely. 
Will sell all orin lots of 5 colonies. Reason 
for selling: too much other work. Write for 
prices and any further particulars. 

H. BE. JOHNSON, Graettinger, lowa. 
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Send for Our 1904 Catalog ond Price-List. 


or FLL V ES AND SHCTIONS 
Ate Perfect In Workmanship and Material. 


By sending in your order Now, you will SAVE MONEY, and 
secure prompt shipment. 
We will allow you a cash discount of 3 percent on orders sent in during January. 


shoo & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. u-s.4 
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: BEE-SUPPLIES, BERRY-BOXES ®, CRATES 
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Sheboygan Fruit-Box Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
4 LIBERAL DISCOUNTS on all orders till Jan. 1, 1905. 


tion of fresh air. You have in some manner 
to deliver the fresh air to the bottom, and 
have a good ventilation at the top, in order 
to procure perfect results. 

The way I came to get interested in bees 
was this: Last summer, while in Minneapo- 
lis, a swarm of bees came in from the coun 
try, I suppose, and settled in a tree in front 
of the house. I hivedthem. Shortly I be- 
came very much interested in their workings. 
Later I bought 3 more colonies and a quan- 
tity of extra hives, supers, and all necessary 
tools for handling them. For wintering | 
built a closet under the basement stairs, and 
ventiluted it as described. I find I have per- 
fect fresh air, and enough for a person to live 
in. I have been in the electric business for 
nearly 20 years, and find the study of bees is 
almost equal to the modern use of electricity. 


I am away from my home all day, and am 
not able to watch the bees very closely dur- 
ing the swarming season. I am a little afraid 
the city authorities will, in the summer-time, 
object to my keeping live stock inthe city. To 
prevent any annoyance to my neighbor and 
not knowing where they may alight when 
they swarm, will some one explain in detail 
the best course for me to pursue? 


1 do not expect to make any money out of 
my limited chance for keeping bees, neither 
do I ever expect to see my money already in- 
vested in bees, but as the encyclopedia says, 
some people have been studying bees for 2000 
years, and are still studying them. It must 
be a grand study. G. M. JONEs. 

Hennepin Co., Minn. 


The Hoffman vs. Closed-End Frames 


Mr. Epitor: —On page 22 Mr. Allen 
Latham says itis beyond his understanding 
how any one can use a Hoffman frame. 
He says: 

‘* Why any one will use a Hoffman frame is 
beyond my understanding, for it has practi- 
cally all the disadvantages of the closed-end 
frame with only one and a half of the advan- 
tages ....Why in the name of common sense 
not carry the full width of the end-bar clear 
to the bottom and get all the advantages?”’ 

Lest some beginner may be misled into 
thinking that the change from the closed-end 
frame to the Hoffman was not a step in ad- 
vance, it may be well to answer Mr. Latham’s 
question : 

The advantage of the closed-end frame over 
the loose-hanging frame is that it is warmer, 
and that the spacing is automatic. The dis- 
advantage is that it kills bees. In the esti- 
mation of a large number, the advantage of 
the warmth is overbalanced by the disadvan- 
tage of the killing, leaving the advantage of 
automatic spacing still to its credit. In the 
Hoffman frame the end-frame is closed less 
than half its extent, making less than half 
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1000; Con- 
cord Grapes, 
#2 per100. We 
pay the freight. 
Catalog, — 
or German, ree 
GERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 99, Beatrice, Neb. 


TREES THAT GROW 


Hardy varieties; yield 
big crops. Grafted 
Apple, 444c; Budded 
Peach, 34c; Black 
Locust Seed- 
ings, @l per 
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‘ THE BEST 


Bee- keepers, like all other fair-dealing 


vA 


THERE IS. 


people, want the BEST of goods, the BEST of ¥ 


service in filling their orders, the BEST of prices and the BEST of everything connected 
with getting their Supplies; the VERY BEST that can possibly be given for the money is 
necessary to give entire satisfaction and what all should have. 

To absolutely please bee-keepers in filling their wants has been our constant aim for 


If you are not already a customer don’t fail to write to us and tell us your wants. 


Bees, Supplies, Honey and Beeswax. 


Lewis’ Goods at Factory Prices. 


i 
eight years, and while we do not boast about ourselves we are sure that we are excelled by 
nobody. 

j 


SPECIAL {DISCOUNTS given on all orders before the rush season. 


1004 E, Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO. 
@ 
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3 : 6-3 For 
200 Ega 
INCUBATOR” 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day 
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Az Discount t0 Feb. 1st 


on the Best Dovetailed Hive made. 
Cheaper than the cheapest. Circular 
ready to mail. Don’t missit. 200 sec- 
ond-hand hives for sale cheap. 


The Wood Bee-Hive and Box Go. 
48Atf LANSING, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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A SOLID FOUNDATION 


¢ DADANT 


MEANS 


A SOLID HOUSE. 


S FOUNDATION 





-MEBANS 


x 


f Solid, Straight, Well-Built Combs. 


110,000 Pounds 


et ae 





x Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 
Send for our 1905 Catalog. 








LOSS BY LICE 


on poultry amountsto many times 
the costof Lambert's Death to 
Lice—the sure preventive. Loss 
can be saved and profit made by 
its use. Frees sitting hens from 
lice without harming eggs or 
chicks. A trial Wc box will 
proveit. 100 0z., by express. $1.00. 

0. K, STOCK FOOD CO., 

D. J. Lambert, Vice-Pres. 
406 Monon Blidg., Chicago, IL 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Extracted Honey FOR SALE! 


(In 60-pound Tin Cans, 2 cans 
in a box.) 











ALFALFA OR BASSWOOD. 
Sample of either mailed for 10 cts. to cover 
package and postage. Quantity prices on ap- 
plication. Address, 


THE YORK HONEY COMPANY, 
Henry M. ARND, Mgr. 


101 E. Kinzie Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Used by Bee-Keepers 
in 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies } 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Dadant & Sons 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
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> Mention Bes Journal When Writing 


the warmth and at the same time less than 
half the killing of bees. To the minds of 
those who think the prevention of killing of 
more consequence than the saving of warmth, 
that gives the Hoffman the preference over 
the closed-end frame, while it has still a// the 
advantage of self-spacing. Mr. Latham seems 
to have these things in mind, at least part of 
the time, but singularly enough closes his 
eyes to the killing disadvantage in the closing 


question. To be entirely fair, his question 
should have been, ‘‘Why not... . get all the 
advantages, and also all the disadvantages?”’ 


The answer is that the full advantage of self- 
spacing is left in the Hoffman, and the other 
advantage of the closed end is overbalanced 
by its disadvantage. 

Speaking of 
Latham says: 

‘* And right here let me say that it will not 
cause the death of any more bees than will 
the wide bottom-bars which some of our sages 
are advocating.’’ 

Which one of our sages is advocating a 
close-fitting bottom-bar? Or does he mean 
that they kill bees in some other way? Will 
Mr. Latham kindly explain? LEARNER. 


the closed-end frame, Mr 





Season’s Results—Wintering Bees. 


I saved only 27 colonies out of 105 packed 
in dovetailed chaff hives last winter. I bought 
26 more colonies last spring, paying $145 for 
them. Most of them were in pretty good 
hives. 

So J began in the spring with 53 colonies, 
many of them being weak. I increased to 
112 colonies, and8 nuclei, and harvested 7400 
pounds of honey, nearly 4000 pounds being 
in l-pound sections, and the balance ex 
tracted. I have sold about $850 worth, and 
have about 200 pounds on hand. 

{ have 103 colonies in chaff hives on 
summer stands 


the 
, and 8 colonies and 8 nuclei in 





orest trees, nursery grown and hardy 
everywhere. Ali sizes for all purposes, 
at lowest prices 50 bargain lots, al! 


first class, prepaid, 61 to #10 per 100. 
Catalogue and bargain sheet free 


D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, iil. 
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* PROGRESS «+ 


I publish and recommend to you THE 
RURAL BEE-KEEPER, the best 
all-around 50-cent monthly bee- journal 
in America. On trial 3 months for this 
ad. with 10 cents. Clubbed with this .pub- 
lication both for one year for $1.25; or 
send us 25 cents fora 3 months’ trial and 
your name and address on a 2-line rub- 
ber stamp; self-inking pad, 25c extra. 
Or send $1.00 and get The Rural Bee- 
Keeper and an Untested Italian Queen- 
Bee. Sample copy free. Agents get lib- 
eral terms. 


Putnam Makes Good Bee-Hives 


And sells them at reasonable prices. 
New catalog now ready. Address, 
. H. PUTNAM 


Dept. 50-C. River Falls. Wis. 
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The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 
quickly at less than half the cost of buying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cash 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Langstroth on the 
sak Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 


can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sweet Clover Seed 


——FOR SALE—— 
50 lbs. or over, at 5 cents per pound. Address, 
5A%t JOSe PH SHAW, Strong City, Kans. 
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o5c—per mail. 


-inch 2-inch Wonde 


PLZ 
© % 
90c. 


os 


$1 00. 


4 Largest Sizes Soct Burning 


$1.10, 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 





$1.5u. 


Sent on receipt of price per mail. 


CLEAN 
Bee Smokers 


Original 
Direct Draft 


Tin 4-in.SmokeEngine 3%-inch 3-inch 


BINGHAM 


Pat’d 1878, ’S2, "92 & 1903 


OTIS VILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904, 
Dear Sir:—I havetried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3in the last 3 years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 


duced me to get mine. FRED FODNER, 


Enoravings For Sale 


ee 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them conld be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like te 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 








a new cellar 22x5. ‘eet, under my dwelling- 


house. «{ ; 
This is my first experience in cellar-winter- 
ing. I had the heaviest loss last winter in my 


25 years’ experience 
Bees are wintering well so far. They hada 
flight Dec. 27, and also New Year’s day. 
B. W. PECK. 


Ashtabula Co., Ohio, Jan. 10. 





Severe Winter— That Bee-Calendar 


My bees are getting along first-rate in the 


cellar, with the thermometer at 35 to 40 de- 
grees above freezing point. They seem quiet, 
and have lots of honey and also air enough, 
as I raised the entrance One inch, and the 
hives ure nearly two inches lower at the en- 
trance than at the back end. The blocks I 
raise the hives with will nearly make the 
hives level again, and the bottom-board will 
have nearly two inches fall from the rear to 
the entrance, which gives the dying bees a 


good chance to roll out. 

This is a severe, cold winter so far, with 
nearly two feet of snow in the timber, and 
from 8 to 10 feet on the prairie in drifts. The 
thermometer was from 20 to 30 degrees below 
zero. The timber is frozen so hard that it is 
impossible to get an ax that will stand it. 

I think all bees on the summer stands in 
this locality will die for want of honey. Even 
if they have lots of stores in the hive when 
it is so cold they can not crawl from one 
frame to another to get it. Where combs are 
long enough and filled with honey there is no 
danger of the bees starving to death. 

Tell that inventor of the bee-calendar to 
hurry up alittle. I want one. 

B. F. ScHMIDT. 

Clayton Co., Iowa, Jan. 26. 





Fastening Foundation in Sections. 


I wish to ask the comb-honey producers if 
any one of them has had trouble in fastening 
foundation to the sections. I had a good 
deal of trouble the last two seasons. The 
wood is very hard, and polished so highly that 
I find it impossible to make all of them hold. 
After the foundation is on two or three days 
I have to go over the yard and replace quite a 
large pumber. I use a Parker and a Clark 
fastener, and have put some on with melted 
wax. The melted wax holds the best, but is 
too slow. 

The wood that the sections are made of is 
very hard, and when finished is as smooth as 
glass. I asked the manufacturer to leave the 
inside without sandpapering, but he told me 
that his machinery was made for polishing 
both sides, and could not be changed for one 
lot. 

Now, if other bee-keepers have had the same 
trouble, why not join in asking to have them 
polished only on the outside? I would like 
to hear from others on the subject. 

r. D. JONES. 

Livingston Co., N. Y., Jan. 16. 





Small Honey Crop—-Encouraging 
Outlook. 

The honey crop the past season was the 
smallest in many years, especially when the 
matter of the enormous nectar contents of 
the blossoms is taken into consideration. The 
cause of the smal! yield was the great loss of 
colonies a year ago, or rather last spring. 

Owing to the long-continued cold winter 
which prevented the bees from having a flight, 
and many of them from reaching the honey, 
(even though there was an abundance in the 
hive), some of the colonies starved to death, 
but the most of them died from disease. Col- 
onies that apparently came through last win- 
ter in good condition, failed to build up to 
strong colonies before fall. 

I lost all of my bees, and it served me right, 
for I failed to pack them—other work which 
I thought more important, preventing. Of 
course I was waiting for that ‘“‘ good day” 
which never came. Had I packed them, even 


though they could not have taken a flight af- 
terwards until spring. I think I would have 
saved some of them, for up to this time in an 


experience of 20 years I never lost one colony 
that I had properly cared for. But I did not 


101 E. Kinzie STREET, : 


CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Michigan.—T he Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention 
Feb. 23d and 24th, at the Eagle Hotel in Grand 
Rapids, The Eagle Hotel is located at 65 to 71 
Market St., cor. of Lewis St., one block south 
of Monroe St. It will give a rate of $1.50 per 
day, and furnish a room free for holding the 
convention. The Michigan State Dairymen’s 
Convention will meetin Grand Rapids at the 
same time, and advantage may be taken of this 
fact to secure reduced rates on the railroads. 
When tp your ticket, ask for a certificate 
on account of the Dairymen’s Convention. The 
secretary of the Dairymens Association will 
sign this certifieate whica will then enable the 
holder to buy a return ticket for one-third fare. 

W. Z. HuTcHINSON, Pres. 


s 
_ © _ 
Honey-Jars © Honey-Vinegar 
= We can ship at once on 
j receipt of order, 1-lb. and 
%-lb. Tip-Top Honey-Jars, 
(octagon shape) at these 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago: 
1-lbs. per 12-doz.crate, $5.00; 
3 crates, $13.50. 
%-lbs.per 14-doz.crate, $5.25; 
3 crates, 14.00. 


YORK’S 
HONEY-VINEGAR 


This is a new thing, made 
by The York Honey Co., 
and should be used by all 
who also buy and use honey 
Furnish it to your home 











trade. Sample, postpaid, 10 cents, to pay post- 
age and package. A 10-gal. keg for $3.00, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


Cash with order in all cases. Address, 


The York Honey Co. 
HEnrRy M. ARND, Mgr. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





<——, NO DIRT LEFT 


nee ser wa with the 
100 pieces in At 
no hard workdone. That’s 
the record. Agenta 
Wanted. + Exclusive 
sale. Write for terms, 


BUSY BEE WASHER CO. Bork. FRIF. PA, 
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Beé-Kespers’ Supplies. 


Send for Catalog. 


Leahy Mig. Go., East St. Louis, Ills, 


2A 16t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occn- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 




















A Celluloid Queen-Button is a yay 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
éen serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and ‘fre 
quently leadstoasale. 


The pictureshown herewita 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail,6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. : 
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SMW IN INM ONION 


RFECT GOODS! V 
LOW PRICES! > 


istomer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES*« 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 
is always BEST to buy of 
the makers. 
vew Illustrated Catalog Free 


For nearly 15 years we have 
published 


TheAmerican Bee-Keeper 


(Monthly, 50c a year.) 
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The best magazine for beginners, ed- 
ted by one of the most experienced 
ee-keepers in America. Sample copy 
free. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer 
Mig. Company 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aN Ae. 


om ~~ 
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W. M. Gerrish, Epping,N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at Catalog 
prices. Order of him and save the 
freight. 


VAVTAVTATATATVAVAVAYAYTAY, 


GQaVvaVva® 


Headquarters  Bee-Supplics 


'§S GOODS 3 


@) + ROOT 


COMPLETE STOCK FOR 1905 NOW ON HAND. 
FREIGHT RATES FROM CINCINNATI ARE THE LOWEST, 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH, 
AS ALL FREIGHT 
NOW GOES THROUGH CINCINNATI. 


Prompt Service is what I practice. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
You will save money buying from me. 
Send for same. 
Discounts allowed on early orders. 
ordering now. 


Book orders for GOLDEN ITALIANS, RED CLO- 
VERS and CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


(GS~ For prices refer to my Catalog. 


.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


Catalog mailed Free. 


Take advantage by 


SIIg £10}9e4 $,J00Y IV 


CINCINNATI 
... OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 
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want to disturb them until a warm day, and 
so | was in the *‘ blasted hopes”’’ column. 

Well, not to be outdone, I bought one col- 
ony from a neighbor, and it superseded its 
jueen just when it ought to have been rear- 
ing bees—and I let it—so of course I got no 
white honey from it. But I took enough bees 
to form a“nucleus, which [ supplied with a 
volden Italian queen, and the result was two 
good colonies. 

| also sent for a 2-frame nucleus with what 
was to beared clover queen, which I got 
home on May 6, and which stored 60 sections 
éf honey, 40 of them white honey, and besides 
the lower story was filled with honey. 

As I did not care for colonies, I did not try 
to increase. It cost me $7.00 to commence as 
told above, and I got, all told, 125 pounds of 
extracted and comb honey, and have 3 extra- 
strong colonies, which had a good flight on 
New Year’s day, sol look for them to come 
through all right. 

I think the reason so many of the colonies 
ived through and failed to build up was that 
the queens were diseased. I know of quite a 
number of bee-keepers who took the best care 
of their bees who lost all. Had the winter 
been a mild one, their success would have 
been “luck’’, The colonies which did build 
up stored a large supply of extra-fine white 
honey, but not much fall honey. 

The outlook for the coming season is extra 
good for those who have bees. The big yield 
the past summer will cause an increase of 
bee-keepers. GEORGE SPITLER. 

Crawford Co., Pa., Jan. 16. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


166 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
ack for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
yurnal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
al as fast as they are received. If you have 
s “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
‘ Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CuHIcaGo, Jan. 24.—The trade in honey is not 
large and the offerings on the contrary are 
quite liberal. This makes an easy market for 
the buyer. Fancy white comb, 124@13c; No. 1, 
12@12%c; off grades, 10@1lc. Extracted, white, 
6@7c, according to flavor, quality and package; 
anything off about one cent lower; amber 
grades, 54@6%c. Beeswax, 29@30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Boston, Jan. 9. — The market is without 
change since last writing. The demand con- 
tinues light, and supply is more thas ample- 
We quote: Fancy white, l6c; A No. 1, 15c; No.1. 
l4c, with practically no demand for No.2. Ex, 
tracted, from 6@8c, according to quality. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


Kansas City, Jan. 9.—The demand for comb 
honey still continues light, as most of the re- 
tail dealers were stocked up on $2.25 honey be- 
fore the holidays, two cars of which were sold 
here atthattime. We look for a better market 
in the near future,and quote: Fancy comb, 
24-section cases, $2.50; No.1, $2.25. Extracted, 
white, per pound, 6@6%c; amber, 54@6c. Bees- 
wax, No. 1, 28@30c. Cc. C. Clemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 19.—Comb honey is now 
coming in more freely, and prices if anything 
have moderated a little. Thesales made and 
prices obtained were for No. 1 fancy water- 
white comb, 12@13%c; single cases, i4c. Ex- 
tracted is sold as follows: White clover, in 
barrels, 644c; in cans, 74@8c; amber, in bar- 
rels, 54 @5%c; in cans, 6@64c. Beeswax, 27c. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 9.—The market is un- 
changed from our last quotations, and trading 
light. Wequote: Fancy white, 15@1l6c; No. 1, 
13@14c; amber, 11@12c. Extracted, white, 7@8c; 
amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Weare producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. M. A. SELSER. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 30.—Since our last report 
was published, the price of extracted honey has 
advanced, no doubt acting insympathy with 
the sugar market. Wequote amber extracted 
in barrels at 6@6%c; white clover, in barrels 
and cans, 64%@8%c. Fancy comb honey, 13@14c. 
Beeswax, 2c. Tue Freep W. Mors Co. 


ALBANY, N.Y., Dec. 26.—Comb honey is mov- 
ing off very well considering the heavy re- 
ceipts and cold weather. Prices not as high 
as early fall, as usual, but very good yet. 
Fancy white, 14@15c; No.1,13c; mixed, 12@13c. 
Buckwheat, 11@12c; mixed, 10@1lc, Extracted, 
dark, 6@6\¢c; light, 64@7c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

H.R. Wrieart. 


San FRAncisco, Jan. 25.—White comb. 1-lb. 
sections, 114@12%c; amber,9@llc. Extracted 
white, 6@6% cents; light amber, 44%@5%c; am- 
ber, 34@4%c; dark amber, 3@3%c. Beeswax, 
good to choice, light, 29@30c; dark, 27@28c. 

Market is quiet and for other than choice 
water-white is lacking in firmness. High-grade 
honey is in light supply, but there is no scar- 
city of amber stock. Three loisof Hawaiian 
Island honey, aggregating 523 cases, arrived 
the current week. 


New York, Jan. 9.—The market on comb 
honey is decidedly dull, and while there is no 
stock of dark and buckwheat to amount to 
much, all grades of white honey are plentiful, 
and for the present we cannot encourage ship- 
ments. We quote fancy white at l14c; No.1 at 
13c; No.2 at 11@12c; buckwheat at 10c. Ex- 
tracted honey is in fair demand, with abundant 
supplies and a weakening tendency is noticea- 
ble in the market. We quote white at 6@6c; 
light amber at 54 @6c; dark, 5@5\éc per pound; 
Southern at 52@55c per gallon. Beeswax, 29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 










Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


—— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES 


We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
SHFIELD TMIANUFACTURING CO., Marshfleld, Wis. 
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LEWIS’ GOODS“EV ERY WHERE 


OVER 20 AGENGIES IN UNITED STATES. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND ORDER OF YOUR NEAREST 
DEALER. 


NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED IN 1904 AT HAVANA, CUBA, 
LEMARS, IOWA, AND SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
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Annual Output, Twenty Million Sections, One-Hundred Thousand Hives. 


G.B.LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


(ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS.) 


NOTICE. 








Lewis’ yoods are the BEST that your money will buy. It is economy in the end to use them. They cost you no more than any other 
standard make. If you have any difficulty in making up your order, determining correct prices, send us a list of the articles wanted and we 
will make you an estimate showing the exact cost. We have increased our output by installing new machinery, our storage capacity with new 


warehouses, and are therefore in position to give the best service in the world. 








PromptShipments# Finest Goods *Consistent Prices 























